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proselytism, to which this continent owes so 
much of its earliest development. "Shakes- 
peare, the Man and the Dramatist," by E. P. 
Whipple, is a grand and a masterly tribute to the 
overshadowing genlas of the P.ct who was not 
For a day but for all time. His view of the man 
is broad and comprehensive, and as a dramatist 
he not only does him justice but he eliminates the 
true points of his greatness. He says: 

"The reason is, that Shakespeare does not 
paint individuals, but individualizes classes. Iu 
his great nature, the processes ot reason and im- 
agination; of philosophic insight and poetic in- 
sight, worked harmoniously, together. His obser- 
vation of persous only supplied him huits tor his 
creations. He did not take up at haphazard this 
man and that woman, and, because of their 
oddity or beauty, reproduce them in his story; 
but he distinguished in each actual person the 
signs of a class nature, midway between his gen- 
eral nature and his individual peculhrities. He 
classified men as the naturalist classifies the 
animal kingdom. Agassiz is not confused with 
the perplexing spectacle ot the myriads of ani- 
mals which form the materials of his science; for 
the moment his eye lights upon them, they iall 
Into certain great natural divisions, distinguished 
by infallible marks of structure. Under each of 
a few grand divisions he includes innumerable 
individuals. Now the difference between Agas- 
siz and a mere observer and describe* of animals 
is the difference between Shakespeare and Dick- 
ens, only that Shakespeare works on phenomena 
more complicated, and presenting more obstacles 
to classification, than Dickens. 

"In his deep, wide, and searching observation 
Of mankind, Shakespeare detects bodies of men 
who agree in the general tendencies of their char- 
acters, who strive after a common ideal of good 
or evil, and who all fail to reach it. Through 
these indications and h nts he seizes, by his phil- 
osophical genius, the law of the class, ■ — by his 
dianatic genius, he gathers up in one conception 
the whole multitude of individuals comprehended 
in the law, and embodies it in a character, — and 
by his poetical genius he lifts this character into 
an ideal region of life, where all hindrances to 
the iree and full development of his nature are 
removed. The character seems all the more nat- 
ural because it is perfect of its kind, whereas the 
actual persons included in the conception are im- 
perfect of their kind. Thus there are many Fal- 
stafflan men, but Shakespeare's Falstaff is not an 
actual Falstaff. Falstaff is the ideal head of the 
family, the possibility which they dimly strive to 
realize, the person they would be if they could. 
Again, there are many Iagoish men, but on'y one 
lago, the ideal type of them all; and by studying 
him we learn what they would all become if cir- 
cumstances were propitious, and their loose 
malignant tendencies were firmly knit together 
in positive will and diabolically alert intelligence. 
And it is the same with the rest ot Shakespeare's 
great creat'ous. The immense domain of human 
nature they cover is due to the tact, not merely 
that tbey are not repe'.itions of individuals, but 
that they are not repetitions of the same types 
or classes ot individuals. The moment we an- 
alyze them, the moment we break them up into 
their constituent elements, we are amazed at the 
wealth of wisdom and knowledge which formed 
the materials of each individual embodiment, and 
the inexhaustible interest and fullness of mean- 
ing and application revealed in the analytic scru- 
tiny of each. Compare, for example, Shakes- 
peare's Timon of Athens, by no means one ot 
Shakespeare's mightiest efforts of characteriza- 
tion, with Lord Byron, both as man and poe^ 
and we shall fi"d that Timon is the highest logical 
result of ;the Byronlc tendency, and that in. him, 
rather than m Byron, the essential misanthrope 
is impersonated. The number of poems which 
Byron wrote does not affect the matter at all, be- 
cause the poems are all expansions and varia- 
tions of one view of Hie, trom which Byron could 
not escape Shakespeare, had he pleased, might 



have filled volumes with Timon's poetic misan- 
thropy; but being a condenser, he was contented 
with concentrating the idea of the whole class in 
one grand character, and of putting into his 
mouth the truest, most splendid, most terrible 
things which have ever been uttered from the 
misanthropic point of view; and then, victori- 
ously freeing himself from the dreadful mood of 
mind he had imaginatively realized, he passed on 
to. occupy other and diflerent natures. Shakes- 
peare is superior to Byron on Byron's own 
ground, because Shakespeare grasped misan- 
thropy from its first faint beginnings in the soul 
to its final result on character,— clutched its 
inmost essence, — discerned it as one out of a 
hundred-subjective conditions of mind. — tried it 
thoroughly, ahd found it was too weak and nar- 
row to .hold him. Byron was in it, could not 
escape from it, and never, therefore,, thoroughly 
mastered the philosophy of it. Here, then, iu 
one corner of Shakespeare's mind, we find more 
than ample space lor so great a poet as Byron to 
house himself! 

"But Shakespeare not only in one conception 
thus individualizes a whole class of men, but he 
communicates to each character, be it little or 
colossal, good or evil, that peculiar Shakes- 
pearian quality which distinguishes it as his crea- 
tion. This he does by being and living tor the 
time the person he conceives. What Macaulay 
says of Bacon is more applicable to Shakespeare, 
namely, that his mind resembles the tent which 
the fairy gave to Prince Ahmed. " Fold it, and 
it seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread 
it, and the armies of powerful aultaus might re- 
pose beneath i;s shade. ; ' Shakespeare could run 
his sentiment, passion, reason, imagination, 
into any mould of personality he was capable of 
shaping, and think and speak from that. The 
result is that every character is a denizen of the 
Shakespearian world; every character, from 
Master Slender to Ariel, is in some sense a poet, 
that is, is gifted with imagination to express his 
whole nature, and make himself inwardly known; 
yet we feel throughout that the "thousand- 
souled" Shakespeare is still but one soul, capa- 
ble oi shifting into a thousand forms, but leaving 
its peculiar birth-mark on every individual it 
informs." 

Mr. Whipple closes his nobly appreciative and 
closely reasoned essay, with the following para- 
graph : 

"Shakespeare, then, as regards his most 
gigantic conceptions, has probably never been 
adequately conceived. Ho must be tried by his 
peers; and where are his peers? We know that 
he grows in mental stature as our minds enlarge, 
and as we increase in our knowledge of him; but 
he has never been included by criticism as other 
poet3 have been included. The greatest and 
most interpretative minds which have made him 
their study, though they may have commenced 
with wielding the rod, soon found themselves 
seduced Into taking seats on the benches, anx- 
ious to learn instead of impatient to teach; and 
have been compelled to admit that the poet who 
is the delight of the rudest urchin in the pit of 
the play-house, is also the poet whose works defy 
the highest taculties of the philosopher thoroughly 
to comprehend." 

" Our Young Folks," for June, presents a rich 
table of contents. AmongJothers, are articles by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Vieux Moustache, Jane 
G. Austin, Elijah Kellogg, Lucy Larcom, W. W. 
Sikes, Mrs. George Warner, C. J. Foster, Marian 
Douglass, and Emily.Huntlngton Miller. Mr. J. 
R. [Thomas contributes a charming little song 
and chorus, entitled, "A Song of the Hoses.* 
The illustrations by H. L. Stephens, G. G. White, 
S. Eytinge, Jr., H. Fenn, and Winslow Homer 
are exceedingly good. The page cut, by Homer, 
is - well conceived, and handled with much freedom 
and strength of effect 



[From the Atlantic Monthly.] 
THE RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

BY LUCT LARCOM. 



I passed it yesterday again, 

The school-house by the river, 
Where you and I were children, Jane, 

And used to glow ami shiver, 
In heats of June, December's frost, 

And where, in rainy weather, 
The swollen road-side brook we crossed 

So many times together. 

I felt the trickle of the rain 

From your wet ringlets dripping; 
I caught your blue eye's twinkle, Jane, 

When we were nearly slipping; 
And thought, while you in fear and gleo 

Were clinging to my shoulder, 
" 0, will she trust herself to me, 

When we are ten years older t " 

For I was full of visions vain, 

The boy's romantic hunger: 
You were the whole school's darling, Jane, 

And many summer's younger. 
Your head a cherub's used to look, 

With sunbeams on it lying. 
Bent downward to your spelling-booki 

For long and hard words prying. 

The mountains through the window-gane 

Showered over you their glory: 
The awkward farm-boy loved you, Jane,— 

You know the old, old story 1 
1 never watch the sunset now 

Upon those misty ranges, 
But your bright lips and cheek and brow 

Gleam out from all its changes; 

I wonder if yon see that chain 
, On memory's dim horizon. 
There's not a lovelier picture, Jane, 

To rest even your sweet eyes on. 
The Haystacks each an airy tent; 

The Notch a gate of splendor; 
And river, sky, and mountain blent 

In twilight radiance tenQW 

I wonder— with a flitting pain— 

If thoughts of me returning, 
Are mingled with the mountains, Jane: 

I stifle down that yearning.' 
A rich man's wife, on you no claim 

Have I, lost dreams to rally: . 
Yet Pemigewasset sings _your namo 

Along its winding valley j— 

And once 1 hoped that for us twain 

Might fall one calm life-closing; 
that Campton Hills might guard us, Jane, 

In one green grave reposing. 
They say the old man's heart is rock: 

Yott.never tuought'so, never 1 
And, loving you alone; 1 lock 

The school-house door forever. 



